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Introduction 


The  Curriculum  Resource  Units 


The  Basic  English  OAIP  consists  of  a  Handbook,  Assessment  Strategies  and  Ma¬ 
terials,  and  a  set  of  curriculum  resource  units.  The  Handbook  outlines  the  philosophy 
and  methodology  of  the  pool.  Assessment  Strategies  and  Materials  provides  materials 
for  classroom  use.  The  curriculum  resource  units  include  two  high-interest  themes  for 
each  grade  from  9  to  12  and  three  resource  guides  to  help  teachers  integrate  computers,  me¬ 
dia,  and  drama  into  their  programs.  They  provide  models  of  how  assessment  and  evaluation 
can  be  integrated  with  daily  teaching. 


The  approach  to  assessment  and  evaluation  recommended  by  this  pool  is  outlined  in  a  four- 
stage  model,  presented  in  a  diagram  and  a  chart  on  pages  13  and  14  of  the  Handbook. 
These  four  stages  are: 


Stage  One: 
Stage  Two: 
Stage  Three: 
Stage  Four: 


Assessing  Learning  Background 
Ongoing  Assessment  and  Evaluation 
Summative  Evaluation 
Reporting 


The  Basic  English  OAIP  is  also  based  on  the  curriculum  and  evaluation  areas  referred  to 
on  page  12  of  English:  Curriculum  Guideline,  1987: 


Writing  (as  process) 

Small  group  (or  interactive)  learning 
Oral  language  (Listening  and  Speaking) 

Work  and  study  habits  (and  independent  learning) 

Summative  tests  or  examinations  (and  projects) 

The  curriculum  resource  units  are  organized  according  to  the  four-stage  model  and 
provide  opportunities  for  assessment  in  the  above  curriculum  areas.  Each  unit  includes 
interesting  activities,  instructions,  resources,  and  guides  to  assessment.  Many  of  the  units 
involve  drama  and  role-play  activities.  The  curriculum  resource  units  are  presented  as 
a  resource.  Some  teachers  may  wish  to  use  the  activities  exactly  as  described,  and  in  the 
order  presented.  Others  may  prefer  to  select  only  those  activities  that  correspond  with  their 
own  teaching  style  and  the  needs  and  interests  of  their  classes.  You  may  select  or  reject 
activities,  add  to  or  delete  from  them,  edit,  revise,  and  extend  them.  Do  whatever  you  need 
to  do  to  make  these  units  relevant,  interesting,  and  engaging  for  your  own  classes. 

The  time  recommended  for  the  theme  units  is  twenty  to  thirty  hours,  or  four  to  six  weeks. 
The  time  required  for  the  three  resource  guides  will  depend  upon  how  they  are  being  used 
with  your  program. 

A  complete  listing  of  the  curriculum  resource  units  is  provided  on  the  next  page,  with  a 
brief  description  of  each. 
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Description  of  Curriculum  Resource  Units 


Grade  9 


Grade  10 


Grade  11 


Grade  12 


Any  Grade 
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HORROR 

This  unit  encourages  students  to  extend  their  awareness  of  what  horror 
is  all  about,  and  to  consider  why  people  are  so  drawn  to  horror. 

CHALLENGES 

This  unit  encourages  students  to  consider  how  people  set  challenges  for 
themselves  and  overcome  obstacles  in  their  lives. 

CRIME  AND  CONSEQUENCES 

This  unit  focusses  students’  attention  on  choices,  consequences,  and  the 
law. 

WHEELS 

This  unit  deals  with  issues  related  to  automobiles,  including  safety, 
consumerism,  and  responsibility. 

CHILDREN’S  LITERATURE 

This  unit  encourages  students  to  consider  their  own  experience  as  read¬ 
ers,  and  engages  students  in  storytelling  and  story  writing. 

OUR  MYSTERIOUS  WORLD 

This  unit  is  a  collection  of  activities  to  generate  student  reading  and 
writing  about  both  fictional  and  real  mysteries. 

RELATIONSHIPS 

This  unit  deals  with  relationships  between  people  as  portrayed  through 
what  we  read,  what  we  view,  and  what  we  hear. 

OLD  AGE 

This  unit  examines  some  of  our  misconceptions  about  old  age,  and  en¬ 
courages  students  to  broaden  their  understanding  of  the  aging  process. 

VIDEO  PRODUCTION/ WORK  EXPERIENCE 

This  unit  provides  ideas  for  how  to  use  a  video  camera  in  the  classroom. 

CLOZE  ENCOUNTERS  UNLIMITED 

This  unit  integrates  reading,  writing,  and  language  study  by  providing 
computer  activities  to  be  done  collaboratively. 

USING  DRAMA  IN  THE  ENGLISH  CLASSROOM 

This  guide  provides  teachers  with  ideas  for  incorporating  drama  into 
the  English  classroom. 


The  Challenges  Unit 


Focus  of  the  Unit 


The  purpose  of  this  unit  is  to  engage  students  in  a  variety  of  activities  that  centre  on 
the  theme  of  challenges.  There  are  opportunities  for  reading  and  responding  to  literature, 
participating  in  role-play,  group  work,  projects,  and  research.  The  unit  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  we  all  face  challenges  of  different  sorts,  and  we  can  overcome  these  challenges. 

Purposes  of  the  Unit 

There  are  opportunities  for  students  to: 

1.  respond  to  many  of  the  ideas  found  in  literature,  media,  and  research, 

2.  participate  in  discussions,  writing,  and  presentations  growing  out  of  literature,  media, 
and  research, 

3.  work  alone,  with  partners,  in  small  groups,  and  in  larger  groups  for  various  purposes, 

4.  develop  research  skills, 

5.  set  challenges  for  themselves, 

6.  consider  challenges  that  other  people  have  set  for  themselves,  and 

7.  appreciate  the  effort  involved  in  facing  and  overcoming  challenges. 

Opportunities  for  Assessment 

The  activities  in  this  unit  will  provide  many  opportunities  for  teacher,  peer,  and  self  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  learning  that  is  taking  place.  With  each  activity  in  Stage  One  and  Stage  Two, 
you  will  find  a  guide  to  assessment.  In  the  guide,  areas  of  assessment  are  suggested.  Within 
each  area  you  will  find  specific  criteria  and  indicators  to  guide  your  assessment.  With  each 
activity  in  Stage  Three  ,  you  will  find  a  guide  to  summative  evaluation  on  which  to  record 
the  criteria  to  be  evaluated,  as  well  as  the  marks  and  comments. 
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Use  of  Media 


Before  beginning  this  unit,  gather  some  media  resources.  Use  a  variety  of  media  to  encourage 
learning.  Make  your  teacher-librarian  aware  of  your  goals  in  the  Challenges  unit.  Give  him  or 
her  time  to  gather  and  order  resources.  Appoint  two  students  to  read  through  the  catalogue 
of  films  available  within  your  own  board’s  film  and  videotape  library.  Let  the  students  select 
two  or  three  films  that  will  help  to  support  the  learning  within  the  unit. 

Appoint  some  students  to  take  responsibility  throughout  the  unit  for  skimming  local  news¬ 
papers  and  current  magazines  for  articles  and  pictures  related  to  the  theme  of  challenges. 

Appoint  other  students  to  be  “on  the  lookout”  throughout  the  unit  for  challenging  situations 
in  TV  programs,  newscasts,  and  documentaries.  Appoint  other  students  to  research  a  video 
guide  or  guide  to  the  movies  to  select,  recommend,  and  perhaps  report  on  feature  films  that 
focus  on  challenges.  Build  a  bank  of  resources  that  will  be  useful  now  and  any  time  in  the 
future.  Perhaps  your  teacher-librarian  will  assist  the  students  in  creating  a  vertical  file  of 
material  related  to  the  theme. 


Oral  Reading  with  Students 

In  order  to  supplement  the  activities  of  the  unit,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  spend  some  time  reading 
with  the  students.  Select  a  novel  and  devote  a  portion  of  each  period  to  reading  a  chapter 
aloud  to  the  students.  You  might  also  select  a  number  of  short  stories  that  would  be  effective 
when  read  aloud.  Students  in  your  class  who  are  good  readers  may  volunteer  to  participate 
in  the  oral  reading.  Another  strategy  is  to  prepare  taped  readings  of  literature  ahead  of 
time. 


Possible  Extensions  Enriching  This  Unit 

Listed  below  are  some  possible  activities  extending  beyond  the  unit.  Encourage  students  to 
extend  their  learning  beyond  the  walls  of  the  classroom,  and  to  invite  guests  in. 

1.  Challenge  yourself  to  volunteer  in  a  class  of  mentally  or  physically  disabled  children. 

2.  Present  a  play  involving  a  challenge. 

3.  Write  letters  for  people  who  cannot  write  them  on  their  own. 

4.  Challenge  the  students  in  your  school  to  get  involved  in  a  community  project. 

5.  Do  a  study  of  a  novel  related  to  challenges. 
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6.  Create  a  board  game  in  which  the  players  must  face  challenges  and  overcome  obstacles 
on  their  way  to  the  goal. 

Journal  Topics 

Encourage  students  to  collect  pictures  and  photographs  depicting  people  in  challenging  sit¬ 
uations.  Use  these  pictures  as  springboards  for  personal  writing. 

Journal  writing  may  be  more  effective  when  students  brainstorm  their  own  topics  related  to 
the  theme.  Some  suggestions  follow: 

1.  I  really  admire  _  because  . . . 

2.  When  I  was  younger,  I  faced  the  challenge  of  . . . 

3.  I  overcame  the  challenges  of  learning  to  _  by  . . . 

4.  Learning  a  new  skill  can  be  challenging  when  . . . 

5.  I  like  challenges  because  . . . 

6.  I  like  to  challenge  people  because  . . . 

7.  I  wonder  if  Ell  ever  be  able  to  . . . 

8.  _  is  a  Canadian  athlete  who  . . . 

9.  _____  is  a  Canadian  scientist  who  . . . 

10.  Overcoming  obstacles  is  . . . 

11.  When  something  gets  in  my  way,  I  . . . 

12.  The  greatest  challenge  I’ve  ever  had  is  . . . 

13.  When  I  set  a  challenge  for  myself,  . . . 

14.  I’d  love  to  challenge  . . . 

15.  When  I  am  challenged  to  do  something,  I  . . . 

16.  I’d  rather  be  challenged  than  bored. 
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Opportunities  for  Integration  with  Other  School  Subjects 


This  unit  may  encourage  students  to  become  interested  in  projects  that  involve  more  than 
one  school  subject.  Listed  below  are  a  few  idea^  for  integration  across  the  curriculum.  Collab¬ 
orate  with  teachers  from  other  departments  to  generate  more  opportunities  for  integration. 

1.  Science 

(a)  Research  inventors  and  inventions. 

2.  Social  Sciences 

(a)  Use  a  tape  to  interview  people  as  they  tell  stories  from  their  lives.  Retell  their 
stories  in  your  own  words. 

(b)  Set  up  a  hall  of  fame  honouring  a  special  person  in  your  community. 

3.  Personal  Life  Management 

(a)  Research  the  services  available  to  handicapped  people  in  your  community.  Create 
a  brochure  advertising  these  services. 

4.  Technical  Studies 

(a)  Make  corsages  or  floral  arrangements  to  give  to  special  people. 

(b)  Discuss  with  your  shop  teachers  possible  projects  related  to  the  theme. 

5.  Food  School 

(a)  Invite  a  group  of  disabled  adults  in  for  tea  or  a  luncheon.  While  they  are  in  the 
school,  interview  them  about  the  challenges  they  face  daily. 

6.  Business/Computers 

(a)  Use  a  word  processor  to  create  a  Challenges  magazine  or  newsletter. 

7.  Art 

(a)  Do  any  art  project  based  on  the  theme  of  challenges. 

8.  Physical  Education 

(a)  Design  a  series  of  exercises  that  will  challenge  people  to  get  fit. 
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stage  One 


ASSESSING  LEARNING  BACKGROUND 


Activity  1 


Challenging  Questions 


Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  find  out  what  students  already  know  about  the  concept  of 
challenges.  This  activity  allows  for  observation  of  Work  and  Study  Habits  and  Writing. 

Instructions 

1.  Students  work  alone  or  with  a  partner  to  answer  the  questions  on  the  quiz  (page  13). 

2.  Start  a  discussion  focussing  on  students’  answers  to  the  quiz. 

3.  Read  and  discuss  with  students  the  Langston  Hughes  poem  “Dreams”  below.  Ask 
students  to  find  or  suggest  other  quotations  that  might  relate  to  the  theme. 


Dreams 

Hold  fast  to  dreams 

For  if  dreams  die 

Life  is  a  broken-winged  bird 

That  cannot  fly 

Hold  fast  to  dreams 

For  when  dreams  go 

Life  is  a  barren  field 

Frozen  with  snow 

Langston  Hughes 


4.  Students  write  a  journal  entry  that  focusses  on  the  concept  of  challenges.  They  may 
choose  to  do  a  poem,  narrate  a  personal  experience,  or  write  about  someone  else’s 
experience. 
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Activity  1 

Guide  to  Assessment 


CRITERIA 

INDICATORS 

WORK  AND  STUDY  HABITS 


ATTENDANCE 

Does  the  student: 

(a)  attend  class? 

(b)  ask  for  work  missed? 

PUNCTUALITY 

Does  the  student: 

(a)  arrive  for  class  on  time? 

ENTHUSIASM 

Does  the  student: 

(a)  encourage  others  to  participate? 

(b)  maintain  enthusiasm? 

INITIATIVE 

Does  the  student: 

(a)  contribute  new  ideas? 

(b)  ask  questions? 

WRITING 


ATTITUDE 

Is  the  student: 

(a)  willing  to  write? 

(b)  able  to  find  a  topic? 

COMPOSING 

Does  the  student: 

AND  CREATING 

(a)  brainstorm  ideas? 

(b)  develop  ideas  fully? 

(c)  arrange  ideas  in  an  understandable  way? 
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Activity  1 


Student  Quiz 


With  a  partner,  discuss,  then  write  down  your  answers  to  the  following  questions. 

1.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  challenging? 


2.  What  is  one  challenge  that  you  faced  and  overcame? 


3.  What  is  one  challenge  someone  else  faced  and  overcame? 


4.  Who  are  some  well-known  “challengers”? 


5.  What  does  it  mean  to  be  “challenged”? 


6.  What  kind  of  person  likes  to  face  challenges? 


7.  What  kind  of  person  overcomes  challenges? 


8.  List  people  you  respect  who  have  overcome  obstacles  in  their  own  lives. 
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Activity  2 


Survival  Quiz 


Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  use  a  quiz  to  find  out  what  students  already  know  about  the 

challenge  of  survival  in  the  outdoors.  This  activity  allows  for  observation  of  Small  Group 

Learning. 

Instructions 

1.  Hand  out  and  read  through  the  survival  quiz  (page  17).  Students  evaluate  each  decision 

as  wise  or  foolish. 

2.  In  groups,  students  share  their  points  of  view.  Personal  experiences  and  feelings  should 
be  welcomed.  You  may  have  to  act  as  referee. 

3.  Spend  time  observing  the  groups.  You  may  set  up  one  student  in  each  group  as  an 
observer.  Better  still,  videotape  the  groups. 

4.  Hand  out  and  discuss  the  answers  given  on  page  18.  Give  students  time  to  go  over 
them,  add  details,  tell  personal  experiences,  and  accept  or  reject  the  given  answers. 

5.  Following  the  group  discussion,  you  and  the  students  should  share  observations  about 
the  success  of  their  small  group  discussion.  If  you  were  able  to  videotape  the  discussion, 
play  it  back  and  use  the  tape  to  focus  students’  attention  on  the  criteria  for  small  group 
learning. 
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Activity  2 

Guide  to  Assessment 


CRITERIA 

INDICATORS 

SMALL  GROUP  LEARNING 


ATTITUDE 

Does  the  student  show: 

(a)  willingness  to  work  with  others? 

(b)  a  sence  of  confidence? 

(c)  self-discipline? 

EXPLORATORY 

Does  the  student: 

TALK 

(a)  ask  relevant  questions? 

(b)  generate  new  ideas? 

(c)  talk  constructively? 

ENTHUSIASM 

Does  the  student: 

(a)  make  him/herself  understood? 

(b)  share  personal  experience? 

(c)  convince  others? 

(d)  develop  a  point  of  view? 

(e)  sustain  a  point  of  view? 

(f)  defend  a  point  of  view? 

(g)  challenge  with  justification? 

(h)  consider  modifying  a  point  of  view? 

ROLES 

Does  the  student: 

(a)  help  the  group  stay  on  topic? 

(b)  make  notes? 

(c)  show  leadership? 

(d)  keep  a  record  of  the  group’s  responses? 

Continued 
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Activity  2  Guide  to  Assessment 

Page  2 


CRITERIA 

INDICATORS 

SMALL  GROUP  LEARNING 


CO-OPERATION/ 

INTERACTION 

Does  the  student: 

(a)  help  others  in  the  group? 

(b)  listen  to  and  evaluate  the  views  of  others? 

(c)  respond  to  the  feehngs  of  others? 

EFFECTIVENESS  OF 

Does  the  group: 

THE  WHOLE  GROUP 

(a)  look  like  a  group? 

(b)  function  as  a  group? 

(c)  achieve  its  purpose? 

(d)  evaluate  its  performance? 
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Activity  2 


Survival  Quiz 

How  much  do  you  really  know  about  surviving  in  the  outdoors?  Think  about  whether  the 
following  decisions  are  wise  or  foolish.  Enter  your  judgement  on  the  line  provided. 

1.  You  find  yourself  sinking  in  quicksand.  You  decide  to  get  out  as  quickly  as  possible  by 

moving  rapidly  to  the  edge.  _ 

2.  You  find  yourself  lost  in  the  woods  and  hungry!  You  decide  the  best  possible  meal  will 

be  one  of  ants  and  other  insects.  _ 

3.  In  the  woods,  it  has  been  raining  all  day.  You  decide  to  light  a  fire.  You  decide  to 

collect  twigs  and  branches  from  the  forest  floor.  _ 

4.  On  a  weekend  canoe  trip  with  your  family,  you  are  concerned  about  the  safety  of  your 
little  sister  who  cannot  swim.  To  prevent  her  being  swept  away  from  an  overturned 
canoe,  you  decide  to  secure  her  with  a  rope  to  the  boat  when  you  begin  the  trip. 


5.  You  burn  your  hand  in  the  camp  fire.  You  decide  to  put  it  in  cold  water.  _ 

6.  While  cutting  wood,  you  cut  your  leg  and  lose  a  lot  of  blood.  You  decide  to  apply  a 

tourniquet  (tie  a  rope  around  the  leg)  above  the  wound.  _ 

7.  You  are  on  an  overnight  camping  trip.  You  have  food  for  another  day’s  hike.  You  decide 

to  keep  it  out  of  harm’s  way  by  suspending  it  high  up  between  two  trees.  _ 

8.  When  hiking  far  away  from  civilization,  you  decide  it  is  okay  to  drink  the  water  in 

streams  and  lakes  only  if  it  looks  clean  and  is  running  fast.  _ 

9.  You  decide  not  to  sleep  in  your  wet  sleeping  bag  because  you  could  catch  a  cold. 


10.  There  is  a  bear  on  the  path  ahead  of  you.  You  decide  that  making  a  lot  of  noise  and 
waving  your  hands  will  scare  him  away.  _ 
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Activity  2 

Answers  to  Survival  Quiz 


A  score  of  9  -  10  means  you  know  a  lot  about  outdoor  survival. 
7-8  means  you  have  better  than  average  knowledge. 

5-6  means  you  could  do  with  more  information. 

0-4  means  you  are  not  very  prepared  for  trouble! 


1.  FOOLISH:  Quicksand  is  really  sand  floating  on  water.  If  you  move  slowly  and  carefully 
you  will  have  no  problem  getting  free.  Just  lie  on  your  back,  let  your  legs  float  up,  and 
float  on  your  back.  Then  swim  to  the  edge. 

2.  WISE:  Bugs  and  insects  are  high  in  protein  and  easy  to  catch.  Plants  are  also  good 
but  only  if  you  can  identify  which  ones  are  not  poisonous. 

3.  FOOLISH:  The  best  place  to  find  dry  wood  is  standing  dead  wood.  These  are  dead 
branches  on  trees  that  are  still  living,  especially  cedars. 

4.  FOOLISH:  Never  tie  anyone  to  a  boat!  Be  sure  that  everyone  is  wearing  a  lifejacket. 
Stay  with  an  overturned  boat. 

5.  WISE:  Cold  water  stops  the  burn  from  getting  worse.  Commercial  burn  ointments 
should  be  used  on  minor  burns  only. 

6.  FOOLISH:  This  is  dangerous.  The  safest  way  to  stop  bleeding  is  to  apply  pressure 
directly  to  the  wound  with  a  clean  cloth  or  even  your  bare  hand  if  necessary. 

7.  WISE:  Suspend  food  and  garbage  away  from  the  campsite  10  feet  above  the  ground 
and  10  feet  from  the  nearest  branch. 

8.  FOOLISH:  Even  clean-looking  water  can  be  contaminated  by  bacteria  and  other  par¬ 
asites  common  to  the  wild.  Diarrhea  and  other  infections  (e.g.,  beaver  fever)  may 
result. 

9.  FOOLISH:  Even  a  wet  sleeping  bag  has  some  insulative  value  and  is  better  than  nothing 
at  all,  but  do  get  it  as  dry  as  possible. 

10.  FOOLISH:  Loud  movements  could  make  the  bear  attack.  Make  the  animal  aware  that 
you  are  nearby  by  whistling  or  softly  talking.  Move  away  carefully  and  quietly.  If  the 
bear  shows  aggression,  stay  still.  Never  run. 
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Activity  3 


Deserted 

Group  Problem 


Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  assess  your  students’  ability  to  examine  a  problem  through 

group  discussion.  This  activity  allows  for  observation  of  Work  and  Study  Habits  and 

Small  Group  Learning. 

Instructions 

1.  Students  are  to  imagine  that  they  have  crashed  in  some  remote  area.  They  must 
survive  using  only  the  fifteen  items  listed  on  the  ranking  sheet  provided  (page  21). 

2.  First,  students  individually  rank  each  item  on  the  ranking  sheet,  based  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  that  item  to  their  survival. 

3.  Students  then  assemble  into  groups  and  try  to  agree  on  a  group  ranking  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  each  item.  A  specified  time  limit  should  be  given  (approximately  20  to 
30  minutes).  As  they  are  working,  observe  the  groups,  or  set  up  student  observers,  or 
videotape  the  students  at  work. 

4.  When  class  reconvenes,  the  experts’  ranking  (below)  is  provided  and  further  class  dis¬ 
cussion  takes  place.  The  experts’  rankings  are  merely  opinions;  students  with  alternate 
answers  that  are  clearly  thought  out  should  be  accepted.  This  experts’  ranking  helps 
to  guide  the  discussion.  Based  on  the  immediate  needs  of  rescue,  water,  food,  and 
shelter,  experts  rank  the  items  as  follows: 


1. 

(g)  water 

6. 

(o)  pins 

11. 

(e)  pistol 

2. 

(i)  mirror 

7. 

(a)  flashlight 

12. 

(f)  salt  tablets 

3. 

(c)  raincoat 

8. 

(j)  matches 

13 

(n)  radio 

4. 

(b)  knife 

9. 

(1)  chocolate 

14. 

(m)  compass 

5. 

(k)  rope 

10. 

(d)  potato  chips 

15. 

(h)  vodka 

5.  Focus  the  students’  attention  on  the  criteria  for  effective  small  group  learning.  Share 
observations  or  use  the  videotape  as  a  source  of  discussion. 
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Activity  3 

Guide  to  Assessment 


CRITERIA 

INDICATORS 

WORK  AND  STUDY  HABITS 


ATTENTIVENESS 

Did  the  student: 

(a)  listen  to  the  instructions? 

(b)  follow  the  instructions? 

(c)  concentrate  on  given  tasks? 

ENTHUSIASM 

Did  the  student: 

(a)  approach  work  with  an  “I  can  do  it” 
attitude? 

(b)  encourage  others  to  participate? 

(c)  maintain  enthusiasm? 

SMALL  GROUP  LEARNING 


CO-OPERATION/ 

INTERACTION 

Did  the  student: 

(a)  generate  new  ideas? 

(b)  encourage  others’  ideas? 

(c)  listen  to  others’  ideas? 

ROLES 

Did  the  student: 

(a)  suggest  a  suitable  approach? 

(b)  keep  the  group  on  track? 

(c)  record  the  group’s  responses? 

STUDENT  VOICE 

Did  the  student: 

(a)  convince  others? 

(b)  make  him/herself  understood? 
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Activity  3 

Ranking  Sheet 


ITEMS 

Step  1 

Individual 

Ranking 

Step  2 

Group 

Ranking 

Step  3 
Expert 
Ranking 

(a)  flashlight 

(b)  jack  knife 

(c)  plastic  raincoat 

(d)  potato  chips 

(e)  .45  calibre 

pistol  (loaded) 

(f)  bottle  of  salt  tablets 

(450  tablets) 

(g)  2  litres  of  water  per 

person 

(h)  40  oz.  of  vodka 

(i)  a  cosmetic  mirror 

(j)  matches 

(k)  10  feet  of  rope 

(1)‘  a  box  of  chocolate 

bars 

(m)  compass 

(n)  transistor  radio 

(o)  safety  pins 
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Activity  4 


Writing  about  Personal  Challenges 

Introduction 


This  activity  uses  class  discussion  to  lead  into  personal  response  and  creative  writing  about 

personal  challenges.  This  activity  allows  for  observation  of  Work  and  Study  Habits, 

Speaking,  and  Writing. 

Instructions 

1.  Hold  a  classroom  discussion  where  students  share  some  of  their  personal  challenges. 
This  discussion  could  be  initiated  by  your  relating  a  personal  struggle  and  how  you 
overcame  it.  Brainstorm  other  circumstances,  with  possible  reactions  and  possible 
outcomes. 

2.  Hand  out  the  personal  challenges  writing  plan  on  pages  24-25.  Make  sure  the  students 
understand  what  is  expected. 

3.  Encourage  students  to  use  writing  partners,  peer  conferencing,  and  teacher  conferenc¬ 
ing  to  write,  revise,  edit,  and  polish  their  writing. 

4.  Publish  the  products  in  a  challenges  magazine,  on  a  challenges  bulletin  board,  or  in 
the  challenges  newspaper  suggested  in  Activity  9. 
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Activity  4 

Guide  to  Assessment 


CRITERIA 

INDICATORS 

WORK  AND  STUDY  HABITS 


SELF-DISCIPLINE 

Did  the  student: 

(a)  participate? 

(b)  wait  his/her  turn? 

SPEAKING 


CONTENT 

Did  the  student: 

(a)  speak  coherently? 

(b)  stay  on  topic? 

WRITING 


COMPOSING 

Did  the  student: 

AND  CREATING 

(a)  participate  in  peer  conferencing? 

(b)  listen  to  suggestions? 

(c)  develop  ideas  fully  and  clearly? 

GOING  PUBLIC 

Has  the  student: 

(a)  produced  more  than  one  rough  draft? 

(b)  shared  the  final  product? 
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Activity  4 

Personal  Challenges  Writing  Plan 


You  will  be  writing  three  paragraphs  about  a  personal  challenge  that  you  have  faced  in  your 
life  and  how  you  overcame  it.  Use  the  suggestions  below  to  help  you  plan  each  paragraph. 


In  the  first  paragraph,  describe  the  circumstances  of  your  challenge.  When  and  where 
did  this  crisis  occur?  What  happened?  How  did  it  happen? 


In  the  second  paragraph,  describe  your  reaction.  How  did  you  react  to  this  challenge? 
How  did  you  deal  with  it? 
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In  the  third  paragraph,  describe  the  outcome  of  the  crisis.  How  was  the  crisis  solved? 
How  do  you  feel  now  about  the  experience?  What  have  you  learned  from  the  experience? 
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stage  Two 

ONGOING  ASSESSMENT  AND  EVALUATION 


*> 


Activity  5 


Reading  and  Responding  to  Diary  Entries 

Introduction 


The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  for  students  to  read  and  respond  to  diary  entries  about 

challenges  that  other  people  have  faced.  This  activity  allows  for  observation  of  Work  and 

Study  Habits,  Speaking,  and  Writing. 

Instructions 

1.  Gather  several  samples  of  diary  entries.  The  samples  that  are  included  (pages  31-33) 
were  selected  from  Your  Voice  and  Mine  3. 

2.  Divide  students  into  groups  of  three.  Distribute  the  three  diary  entries  to  each  group. 

3.  Students  read  one  entry  silently  to  prepare  for  reading  aloud.  Then,  each  group  member 
reads  one  of  the  diary  entries  to  the  others  in  the  group. 

4.  Students  discuss  why  each  writer  may  have  kept  a  diary,  why  each  entry  was  written, 
and  what  challenge  was  faced  by  each  writer. 

5.  Students  write  a  journal  entry  as  if  it  were  the  first  page  of  their  own,  or  someone  else’s 
diary.  In  this  first  entry,  they  should  describe  the  purpose  for  recording  experiences, 
thoughts,  and  feelings  in  a  diary. 

6.  Students  work  with  writing  partners  to  improve  their  journal  entries. 
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Activity  5 

Guide  to  Assessment 


CRITERIA 

INDICATORS 

WORK  AND  STUDY  HABITS 


CO-OPERATION 

Did  the  student: 

(a)  read  quietly? 

(b)  complete  journal  entries? 

(c)  respect  others’  oral  reading? 

SPEAKING 


EXPRESSION 

Was  the  oral  reading: 

(a)  clear? 

(b)  at  appropriate  volume? 

(c)  at  appropriate  pace? 

(d)  interesting? 

WRITING 


COMPOSING 

AND  CREATING 

Did  the  student: 

(a)  participate  in  peer  conferencing? 

(b)  listen  to  suggestions? 

(c)  offer  suggestions  to  others? 

(d)  develop  ideas  fully  and  clearly? 

ATTITUDE 

Was  the  student  willing: 

(a)  to  write? 

(b)  to  choose  a  topic? 

(c)  confer  with  the  teacher? 

(d)  evaluate  own  writing? 
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Activity  5 


Diary  Entry  1 


Fragments  of  Isabella 

by  Isabella  Leitner 


May  28,  1944  ~  Afternoon 

My  mother  looks  at  me,  her  birthday  baby.  My  mother’s  face,  her  eyes,  cannot  be  described. 
From  here  on  she  keeps  smiling.  Her  smile  is  full  of  pain.  She  knows  that  for  her  there 
is  nothing  beyond  this.  And  she  keeps  smiling  at  me,  and  I  can’t  stand  it.  I  am  silently 
pleading  with  her:  “Stop  smiling.”  I  gaze  at  her  tenderly  and  smile  back. 

I  would  love  to  tell  her  that  she  should  trust  me,  that  I  will  live,  endure.  And  she  trusts  me, 
but  she  doesn’t  trust  the  Germans.  She  keeps  smiling,  and  it  is  driving  me  mad,  because 
deep  inside  I  know  she  knows.  I  keep  hearing  her  oft-made  comment:  “Hitler  will  lose  the 
war,  but  he’ll  win  against  the  Jews.” 

And  now  an  SS  man  is  here,  spick-and-span,  with  a  dog,  a  silver  pistol,  and  a  whip.  And  he 
is  all  of  16  years  old.  On  his  list  appears  the  name  of  every  Jew  in  the  ghetto.  The  streets 
are  bulging  with  Jews,  because  Kisvarda,  a  little  town,  has  to  accommodate  all  the  Jews  of 
the  neighbouring  villages.  The  SS  do  not  have  to  pluck  out  every  Jew  from  every  hamlet. 
That  work  has  already  been  done  by  the  gendarmes.  The  Jews  are  now  here.  All  the  SS 
have  to  do  is  to  send  them  on  their  way  to  the  ovens. 

The  Jews  are  lined  up  in  the  streets.  And  now  the  16-year-old  SS  begins  to  read  the  names. 
Those  called  form  a  group  opposite  us.  “Teresa  Katz,”  he  calls  —  my  mother.  She  steps 
forward.  My  brother,  my  sisters,  and  I  watch  her  closely.  (My  father  is  in  America  trying 
to  obtain  immigration  papers  for  his  wife  and  children,  trying  to  save  them  before  Hitler 
devours  them.)  My  mother  heads  toward  the  group. 

Now  the  SS  man  moves  toward  my  mother.  He  raises  his  whip  and,  for  no  reason  at  all, 
lashes  out  at  her. 

Philip,  my  18-year-old  brother,  the  only  man  left  in  the  family,  starts  to  leap  forward  to  tear 
the  16-year-old  SS  apart.  And  we,  the  sisters  —  don’t  we  want  to  do  the  same? 

But  suddenly  reality  stares  at  us  with  all  its  madness.  My  mother’s  blood  will  flow  right 
here  in  front  of  our  eyes.  Philip  will  be  butchered.  We  are  unarmed,  untrained.  We  are 
children.  Our  weapon  might  be  a  shoelace  or  a  belt.  Besides,  we  don’t  know  how  to  kill. 
The  SS  whistle  will  bring  forth  all  the  other  SS  and  gendarmes,  and  they  will  not  be  merciful 
enough  to  kill  the  entire  ghetto  —  only  enough  to  create  a  pool  of  blood.  All  of  this  flashes 
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before  us  with  crystal  clarity.  Our  mother’s  blood  must  not  be  shed  right  here,  right  now, 
in  front  of  our  very  eyes.  Our  brother  must  not  be  butchered. 

And  so  my  sister  Chicha  and  I,  standing  next  to  Philip,  step  on  his  feet  and  hold  his  arms 
as  hard  as  we  can.  And  Philip’s  eyes  flash  in  disbelief.  We  are  all  anguished.  But  we  are  all 
still  alive. 


Diary  Entry  2 


Douglas  Lambert 

by  Douglas  Lambert 


November  29,  1986 

I  don’t  know  what  it  would  be  like.  Oh  God  what  it  must  be  like,  it  must  be  awful  to  be 
alone.  That’s  what  I  wish  people  would  know. 

AIDS  is  the  most  lonely  disease  on  earth.  Even  with  people  around  you  it’s  lonely,  and  to 
be  truly  alone  feeling  this  way  is  everything  you’ve  feared  your  whole  life. 

The  fan  mail  response  is  more  than  I’ve  ever  had  in  my  career. 

So  many  good,  caring,  loving  people  who  don’t  even  understand  what  it  is  that  I’ve  got  but 
just  instinctively  know  what  I’m  going  though  and  are  just  trying  to  say  the  words  to  make 
me  feel  better,  even  for  a  minute. 

And  they  do.  But  just  for  a  minute. 

I’m  going  to  hold  on.  My  wife’s  coming  over  for  Christmas. 

I’ve  got  to  say,  as  dreadful  as  I  feel,  that  I’m  not  in  pain.  Not  in  real  pain. 

I  don’t  want  to  survive  too  many  of  these  days  feeling  this  way,  though  I  must  start  to  feel 
better,  or  I  simply  don’t  want  to  survive. 

I  am  determined  to  feel  better  before  I  die,  whatever  it  takes. 

Oh,  please,  if  you  know  anybody  with  this  dreadful  disease,  be  kind,  be  gentle,  be  generous 
because  whatever  your  fears  may  be  their  pain  and  suffering  is  much  greater.  And  they’re 
vulnerable. 
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Diary  Entry  3 


The  Early  Days  of  Anais  Nin:  1920-23 

by  Anais  Nin 


September  30,  1920 

The  last  day  of  a  month  and  the  last  pages  of  a  diary!  I  suppose  each  day  the  sun  sets  on 
many  ends  . . .  the  end  of  life,  or  of  hope  sometimes,  of  illusions  . . .  who  knows? 

All  my  tears  have  fallen  on  your  pages,  all  my  smiles  have  beamed  upon  you,  till  you  have 
swelled,  and  leave  me  to  join  the  other  books,  to  melt  into  one  Book  —  my  Life!  Your 
strength  will  be  the  wave  that  will  sweep  me,  carry  me  to  the  pinnacle  of  my  life’s  task, 
whatever  it  may  yet  be. 

I  love  you.  You  are  the  treasure  box  of  the  things  dearest  to  me  —  the  images  of  someone 
who  will  never  live  again,  the  girl  of  today,  older  tomorrow.  Time  is  the  greatest  thief  of  all;  it 
carries  away  things  that  are  never  replaced  or  reborn.  Tomorrow  I  will  have  lost  something, 
the  thoughts  of  today,  but  I  will  be  learning  other  things,  developing,  crystallizing. 

So  keep  here  for  me  all  the  things  I  have  given  you  —  the  unsolved  mysteries,  the  broken 
enchantments,  the  reflections  of  a  storm-tossed  soul,  the  reflections  of  a  girl’s  simple  exterior 
and  complicated,  perplexing  interior  life.  They  do  not  belong  to  me  anymore;  they  are  yours. 
I  love  them  in  you  because  a  creator  always  loves  his  creations,  like  a  mother  her  children. 
But  I  part  with  you  for  the  very  love  of  them;  you  will  keep  them  for  me,  unsoiled,  while 
I  travel  through  strange,  perilous  lands.  And  when  I  return,  if  I  return,  I  will  claim  my 
children  and  carry  them  away  to  my  House  of  Sleep. 
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Activity  6 


Reading  and  Reporting  about  Challengers 

Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  engage  students  in  reading  and  responding  to  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles  about  famous  Canadians  who  have  faced  challenges.  This  activity 
allows  for  observation  of  Speaking,  Small  Group  Learning,  and  Work  and  Study 
Habits. 

Instructions 

1.  Brainstorm  a  list  of  famous  Canadian  “challengers.”  Consider  a  broad  range  of  accom¬ 
plishments.  Students  record  their  lists  on  the  worksheet  provided  (page  36). 

2.  Divide  the  class  into  four  groups.  Distribute  copies  of  one  of  the  four  attached  articles 
to  each  group.  If  these  articles,  taken  from  Your  Voice  and  Mine  3,  are  too  difficult,  use 
any  others.  Reader’s  Digest  often  has  short,  interesting  articles  based  on  how  people 
overcome  challenges. 

3.  Each  group  is  to  read  and  discuss  one  article,  list  what  the  character  in  the  article  did 
to  prepare  for  success,  and  provide  specific  examples.  The  student  worksheet  will  help 
them  to  organize  their  work. 

4.  Each  group  is  responsible  for  presenting  an  oral  summary  of  its  article  to  the  class, 
and  for  publishing  its  list  of  “preparations  for  success.” 
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Activity  6 

Guide  to  Assessment 


CRITERIA 


INDICATORS 


SPEAKING 

EXPRESSION  Did  the  student: 

(a)  volunteer  to  present  the  summary? 

(b)  present  in  an  interesting  manner? 

(c)  speak  confidently  during  the  group  activity? 

SMALL  GROUP  LEARNING 

ROLES  Did  the  student: 

(a)  help  to  organize  the  group? 

(b)  volunteer  to  read? 

(c)  act  as  secretary? 

CONTRIBUTING  Did  the  student: 

IDEAS  (a)  share  ideas? 

(b)  stay  on  topic? 

WORK  AND  STUDY  HABITS 

DEPENDABILITY  Did  the  student: 

(a)  come  to  class  prepared? 

(b)  follow  instructions? 

(c)  work  without  supervision? 

CO-OPERATION  Was  the  student: 

(a)  respectful  and  attentive  while  others  spoke? 
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Activity  6 


Student  Worksheet 


Name: 


Date: 


Famous  Canadian  Challengers 


Complete  the  chart  below,  indicating  how  the  character  in  your  article  prepared  for  success. 
Provide  specific  examples. 


Title  of  the  Article; 
Character’s  Name: 


HOW  DID  S/HE  PREPARE? 

SPECIFIC  EXAMPLES 

t.g.:  Ran  for  miles 

e.g.:  Ran  to  top  of  mountain 
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Activity  6 

HANSEN’S  MESSAGE  EMBRACED 

From  The  Vancouver  Sun 

They  came  in  tens  of  thousands  to  welcome  a  hero. 

They  wept  openly.  They  cheered  the  cavalcade  of  wheelchairs  through  those  last  jubilant 
kilometers. 

They  waved  their  banners  and  yellow  ribbons.  They  sang  for  him.  Thanked  him  for  making 
them  realize  the  potential  of  the  disabled. 

And  by  day’s  end,  Vancouver  had  witnessed  one  of  the  largest  outpourings  of  genuine  love 
and  admiration  for  a  young  man  who  had  made  a  dream  come  true. 

Rick  Hansen  had  conquered  a  world.  He  had  wheeled  the  equivalent  of  its  circumference, 
and  in  doing  so  he  had  opened  our  wallets,  our  eyes,  and  our  hearts. 

“The  finish  line  is  just  the  beginning,”  he  told  the  10  000  who  welcomed  him  at  Oakridge. 

And,  then  again,  that  wonderfully  simple,  powerful  message: 

“Be  the  best  you  can  be  with  what  you  have.” 

We  heard  him. 

The  welcome  was  tumultuous.  On  one  six-kilometre  stretch  of  the  Loughheed  Highway,  the 
crowd  was  like  a  human  chain.  People  stood  shoulder-to-shoulder  waving  yellow  ribbons, 
balloons,  streamers,  and  signs. 

And  as  always,  the  children  screamed  themselves  hoarse,  cementing  the  hero  status  of  the 
grinning,  eloquent  young  man  from  Williams  Lake. 

He  had  travelled  more  than  40  000  kilometres,  punishing  himself  physically,  straining  his 
muscular  upper  body  by  pumping  the  wheels  of  his  chair  an  average  of  3600  times  an  hour. 

When  matching  B.C.  government  funds  are  included,  he  will  have  raised  close  to  $15  million 
for  spinal-cord  research,  rehabilitation,  and  wheelchair  sports. 

In  Port  Moody  earlier  in  this  day  of  unrelenting  celebration.  Mayor  David  Driscoll  told 
Hansen  he  was  “shaping  our  future  for  tomorrow  by  shaping  our  minds  today.” 
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Roily  Fox,  father  of  Marathon  of  Hope  runner  Terry  Fox,  walked  almost  unnoticed  in  the 
crowd  at  Oakridge  before  Hansen’s  arrival. 

“Fm  happy  for  what  he’s  achieved  and  I’m  happy  it’s  over  for  him,”  he  said.  “What  he’s 
done  is  mind-boggling.” 

Elementary  school  student  Angela  Toussaint  sat  perched  on  the  curb  waiting  for  Rick  Hansen 
to  wheel  by.  Around  her,  the  crowd  surged  as  the  entourage  heralding  the  Man  in  Motion 
turned  onto  Nelson  from  Burrard. 

But  Toussaint  spoke  for  all  the  children  when  she  said:  “I’m  so  excited,  I’m  scared.  I’m 
shaking.” 

Standing  on  the  corner  a  few  feet  away  was  Judy  Black  from  Quesnel,  a  patient  at  nearby 
St.  Paul’s  Hospital. 

“We  had  to  convince  our  doctor  to  come.  He  just  laughed  at  first  and  said:  ‘I  knew  you 
guys  would  ask.’  He  came  too.” 

Of  the  thousands  of  people  lining  Hansen’s  route  through  Vancouver  Friday,  none  could 
have  had  a  better  sense  of  what  the  Man  in  Motion  has  accomplished  than  the  contingent 
of  patients  and  staff  from  the  G.F.  Strong  Rehabilitation  Centre. 

It  was  at  G.F.  Strong  that  Hansen  began  his  recovery  after  the  accident  that  left  him  a 
paraplegic  in  1973. 

More  than  200  staff  members  and  120  of  the  hospital’s  150  in-patients  walked  and  wheeled 
4  blocks  to  occupy  a  traffic  island  at  Gamble  and  26th  to  cheer  their  hero  home. 

Keith  Yorke,  28,  from  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  doesn’t  remember  anything  about  the 
March  1986  motor-vehicle  accident  that  left  him  unconscious  for  3  months.  He  hadn’t 
thought  much  about  Hansen’s  tour  until  he  began  rehabilitation  last  October  at  G.F.  Strong. 

But,  waiting  patiently  for  Hansen  to  pass  by  his  spot  at  curbside,  Yorke  said  he  understands 
what  Hansen  has  accomplished. 

“He  makes  disabled  people  realize  they  don’t  have  to  stop  living,”  Yorke  said,  echoing  a 
now-familiar  theme. 

Langley’s  Wayne  Sawatski,  37,  was  a  14-year-old  hockey  player  in  Bruderheim,  Alta.,  when 
a  “good  hit  in  the  temple”  with  a  hockey  stick  put  him  in  a  coma  for  5  months. 

He’s  been  in  and  out  of  hospitals  and  confined  to  a  wheelchair  ever  since,  but  is  optimistic 
that  Hansen’s  efforts  will  improve  the  public’s  acceptance  of  the  disabled. 
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“Now  people  are  more  aware  that  handicapped  people  are  not  just  freaks,”  Sawatski  said. 
“They  are  just  like  anyone  else.” 

At  the  Oakridge  finish  line,  the  crush  of  people  crowding  in  over  barriers  blocked  the  view  of 
many  of  the  wheelchair-bound  people  waiting  near  the  stage.  A  group  of  six  rehabilitation 
and  extended-care  patients  from  Vancouver’s  eastside  Holy  Family  Hospital  were  smiling 
despite  the  blocked  view. 

“I  just  can’t  describe  the  way  I  feel,”  Kay  Mealing  of  Ccistlegar  said  happily  from  her 
wheelchair.  “He  has  definitely  changed  a  lot  of  people  here.  He  hats  made  me  realize  that 
physical  problems  don’t  have  to  be  limitations.” 

Wheelchair  athletes  who  were  part  of  the  20-member  Honor  Guard  that  accompanied  Hansen 
on  the  final  stage  of  his  odyssey  agreed  it  was  a  day  they  will  never  forget. 

“I  did  not  think  the  response  was  going  to  be  this  big,”  said  Lenny  Marriott,  33,  who  started 
wheeling  with  Hansen  in  Princeton  on  Sunday. 

“It’s  something  that,  unless  you  were  sitting  in  my  chair  —  it’s  hard  to  explain.  I  was  getting 
goosepimples  all  day,”  Marriott  said  after  the  Welcome  Home  ceremony  at  Oakridge  Centre 
was  finished. 

Marriott,  who  caught  polio  as  an  infant,  said  the  increased  awareness  created  by  the  Hansen 
tour  is  evident  by  “looking  into  children’s  eyes.” 

On  May  22,  1987,  Rick  Hansen  fulfilled  a  personal  dream. 

Our  Man  in  Motion  had  conquered  a  world. 

And  helped  all  of  us  reach  for  the  stars. 
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SCHOOL  GIRL  SUPERMODEL 

From  The  Toronto  Star 

Monika  Schnarre,  chosen  recently  in  Los  Angeles  as  supermodel  of  the  world,  arrived  home 
this  week  tired,  happy,  and  eager  to  get  her  life  back  to  normal. 

“You  don’t  know  how  much  I  want  my  bed”  said  the  6  foot,  135-pound  teenager,  who  beat 
out  entrants  from  26  other  countries  in  the  contest  sponsored  by  Ford  Models  Inc.  of  New 
York. 

Schnarre,  14,  is  hoping  to  return  this  week  with  a  minimum  of  fuss  to  Woburn  Collegiate 
where  she  is  a  grade  9  student  with  an  86  percent  average. 

But  if  the  hoopla  that  surrounded  her  last  week  is  any  indication,  it  will  be  difficult  for  her 
to  be  just  another  student. 

Her  hectic  schedule  actually  began  two  weeks  ago  when  she  travelled  to  New  York  for  fittings 
for  the  contest. 

Then  it  was  out  to  Los  Angeles  for  the  nationally  televised  event,  back  to  New  York  for 
several  15-hour  work  days,  and  back  to  Los  Angeles  where  Vogue  magazine  photographed 
her. 

She  has  appeared  on  Good  Morning  America  and  met  legends  of  the  beauty  business.  In 
New  York,  she  stayed  at  the  home  of  Eileen  Ford,  head  of  one  of  the  world’s  largest  modelling 
agencies,  and  Irving  Penn  photographed  her.  Richard  Avedon  also  wants  to  shoot  her  for  a 
Vogue  cover. 

New  Yorkers  may  be  stereotyped  as  jaded  and  cynical,  but  those  who  have  met  the  shy, 
even-tempered  Canadian  are  wildly  enthusiastic. 

“That  child  is  just  incredible,”  said  Eileen  Hatch,  who  arranged  Schnarre’s  schedule  since 
the  contest.  “She  wowed  everybody.  I  can’t  say  enough  nice  things  about  her.  She  has  it 
all.” 

None  of  this  is  news  to  Judy  Welch,  head  of  a  Toronto  agency  of  the  same  name,  who  snapped 
up  Schnarre  last  March  when  she  came  looking  for  a  modelling  job. 

“The  moment  I  saw  her,  I  knew  I  had  a  superstar  on  my  hands,”  she  said.  “She  has  a  lot  of 
years  ahead  of  her  in  the  business.” 
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Welch,  a  former  Miss  Canada,  said  she  spent  much  of  the  last  ten  months  grooming  Schnarre 
for  the  contest.  Although  she  expected  her  to  win,  it  was  still  exciting. 

Schnarre  will  go  to  school  three  weeks  out  of  every  month  and  work  the  fourth,  Welch  said. 
Schnarre’s  mother,  Pauline,  a  bookkeeper,  will  accompany  her  when  possible  on  out-of-town 
assignments,  as  might  her  sister,  Doreen,  17.  She  also  hcis  a  brother,  Richard,  21.  The 
victory  earned  Schnarre  a  three-year  contract  with  Ford  worth  $250  000  U.S.,  which  is  not 
an  outright  prize,  but  comes  from  earnings.  The  young  model  said  she  should  have  no  trouble 
earning  that  amount  on  the  timetable  set  out. 

She  also  plans  to  keep  up  her  school  activities,  including  playing  trumpet  in  the  school  band 
and  being  on  the  basketball  and  gymnastic  teams.  She  said  she  is  not  concerned  that  injuries 
from  those  activities  might  affect  her  modelling. 

“There’s  not  much  you  can  do  about  it  if  it  happens,”  she  said,  adding  she  hopes  to  eventually 
study  psychology  or  medicine. 

At  an  age  when  many  teenagers  are  plagued  by  bad  skin,  her  complexion  is  remarkably  clear. 
She  said  her  secret  is  “eating  right,”  which  means  primarily  vegetarian  dishes,  although  she 
eats  some  fish  and  chicken. 

Schnarre  said  she  was  once  extremely  self-conscious  about  her  height,  but  now  realizes  it  is 
one  of  her  greatest  assets.  She  advises  other  tall  girls  to  think  the  same  way. 

“It  bothers  most  anyone  to  be  different.  But  it’s  great  being  tall.  You  should  never  be 
self-conscious.” 
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Activity  6 


NOVEL  APPROACH 

by  Eileen  Whitfield 

In  1976,  a  manuscript  titled  This  Can’t  Be  Happening  at  Macdonald  Hall!  made  its  way 
to  the  desk  of  Fran  Buncombe,  an  editor  at  Scholastic-TAB  in  Richmond  HiU,  Ontario. 
“Would  everyone  please  rise  for  the  national  anthem,”  ran  a  passage.  “There  was  the  usual 
scuffling  of  feet  and  the  crackling  of  a  record.  Then  a  hush  fell  over  the  arena.  But  instead 
of  the  solemn  opening  bars  of  ‘0  Canada’  the  air  exploded  with  the  throbbing  beat  of  ‘The 
Strip’.”  And  later:  “The  40  ounces  of  Scotch  Bruno  and  Boots  had  poured  into  the  punch 
bowl  reached  Miss  Scrimmage’s  head.  Suddenly  she  ripped  the  chaperone’s  badge  off  her 
shapeless  black  dress,  hauled  a  startled  Mr.  Sturgeon  onto  the  dance  floor,  and  started  into 
her  own  extraordinary  version  of  the  funky  chicken.”  By  the  time  Buncombe  had  finished  the 
story  (in  which  the  two  boys.  Boots  and  Bruno,  reduce  their  boarding  school  to  a  shambles), 
she  had  decided  to  publish  it.  She  also  knew,  by  the  covering  letter,  that  its  author  was  12 
years  old. 

Gordon  Korman,  now  22,  is  lounging  on  the  sofa  in  his  parents’  living  room  in  Thornhill, 
Ontario.  The  word  “mellow,”  which  he  uses  often,  might  have  been  invented  for  him.  He  is 
pleasant,  laid-back,  and  unpretentious.  He  is  neatly  dressed,  but  somehow  looks  rumpled. 
Unlike  his  Actional  heroes,  Korman  at  12  had  never  staged  a  panty  raid,  liberated  an  ant 
farm,  or  unleashed  a  skunk  on  an  unsuspecting  roommate.  The  day  his  seventh-grade  teacher 
told  the  class  to  write  a  novel,  he  was  only  “kind  of”  interested  in  writing.  Each  student 
was  to  start  with  an  outline,  then  add  a  chapter  every  week.  Most  students  wrote  bout  20 
pages.  Korman  wrote  85.  “I  guess  I  got  a  bit  carried  away,”  he  says.  “I  doubt  if  he  expected 
War  and  Peace.” 

Korman  can’t  quite  remember  who  first  thought  of  submitting  the  book  to  Scholastic-TAB. 
The  response  was  quick,  and  he  signed  a  contract  when  he  was  13.  His  parents  were  proud, 
but  wary  of  publicity,  especially  when  The  National  Enquirer  came  calling.  They  needn’t 
have  worried.  “It  was  sort  of  a  mellow  article,”  says  Korman.  “Fluke  accident,  kid  writes 
book.”  He  continued  to  write,  mostly  on  summer  vacations,  and  nine  books  followed  in 
nine  years.  “The  papers  printed  some  presumptuous  things,”  he  explains  pleasantly.  “  ‘Boy 
genius.  Prodigy,’  anything  to  imply  I  wasn’t  a  normal  person.” 

How  normal  was  he?  “A  dork,”  he  laughs.  “If  my  teacher  made  a  mistake,  I’d  be  the  person 
to  remind  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  the  sixth  or  seventh  grade  you  reach  a  rather  unusual 
point.  You  realize  that  teachers  are  people  too.”  That’s  how  it  happens  in  Korman’s  stories. 
In  book  after  book,  children  are  one  step  ahead  of  such  lovable  idiots  as  parents  and  teachers. 
These  young  characters  will  do  anything  to  protect  “the  quality  of  life  they’re  entitled  to,” 
says  Korman.  “What  the  kids  are  fighting  for  is  important.  You  can’t  talk  down  to  them.” 
In  This  Can’t  Be  Happening  at  Macdonald  Hall!,  Boots  and  Bruno  fight  for  the  right  to  be 
roommates  by  proving  too  obnoxious  for  anyone  else  to  live  with.  In  The  War  With  Mr. 
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Wizzle  they  fight  to  remove  a  loathsome  school  administrator  from  his  job.  Rudy  Miller, 
in  /  Want  to  Go  Home!,  fights  to  get  out  of  summer  camp  and  takes  his  revenge  on  the 
counsellor  he  calls  “His  Cloneship.”  Most  of  all,  Korman’s  kids  hate  boredom,  which  they 
combat  with  the  urgency  of  convicts  in  a  jail-break. 

“When  a  kid  is  bored,  he’s  bored,”  says  Korman.  “It’s  not  a  question  of  how  long  he’s  bored 
or  how  soon  it’s  going  to  get  better;  to  the  kid  it’s  something  really  terrible.  To  an  adult, 
boredom  may  be  deadly  dull,  but  he  gets  through  it  by  thinking  of  when  it  will  be  over. 
Kids  don’t  think  that  far  ahead.  They  live  only  in  the  present  and  can  hardly  stand  it.” 

No  wonder  the  youngsters  in  Korman’s  novels  take  matters  into  their  own  hands,  rushing 
single-mindedly  through  plots  that  keep  the  reader  turning  pages.  Korman’s  10  books  have 
sold  more  than  1.3  million  copies  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  “He’s  very  creative,”  explains 
Jon  Gundersen,  a  12-year-old  Korman  fan  in  Toronto.  “You  wonder,  ‘What  will  he  think  of 
next?’  And  besides,  he’s  really  funny.” 

Korman’s  humour  has  developed  from  novel  to  novel.  The  earlier  books  lean  toward  slapstick. 
“But  as  I  got  older,”  he  explains,  “I  had  fewer  inspirations  for  gags.”  The  humour  in  his 
later  books  grows  through  a  wealth  of  satiric  detail. 

This  approach  is  beautifully  realized  in  Don’t  Care  High,  his  latest  novel.  Don’t  Care  High  is 
really  Don  Carey  High  School,  named  after  the  designer  of  the  town’s  sewer  system.  Students 
wander  through  the  halls,  pursued  “by  the  relentless  monster  called  ‘lack  of  interest.’  ”  Their 
eyes  are  “focussed  on  infinity  ...  If  eyes  were  the  windows  of  the  soul,  these  people  had  their 
blinds  drawn.”  The  book  is  also  something  of  a  departure.  It  is  set  in  Manhattan,  where 
Korman  lived  while  majoring  in  film  and  dramatic  writing  at  New  York  University,  and 
where  he  still  keeps  an  apartment.  (His  next  book.  Son  of  Inter  flux,  is  set  on  Long  Island.) 
And  after  9  books  in  the  “juvenile”  category  (ages  8  to  12),  Don’t  Care  High  is  aimed  at 
teens. 

Korman  may  eventually  write  screenplays  and  novels  for  adults,  but  writing  for  children  is 
still  a  priority;  he  loves  to  create  highly  motivated  characters  “who  always  have  a  reason  to 
get  up  in  the  morning.  When  you’re  writing,”  he  says,  suddenly  leaning  forward,  “you  have 
to  feel  it.”  Waving  his  arms,  he  seems  for  a  moment  like  an  overgrown  kid.  That  may  be 
what  has  made  Gordon  Korman  the  most  precociously  successful  writer  in  Canada  —  his 
ability  to  feel  and  re-create  the  restless  energy  of  children. 
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THE  FOREFRONT  OF  FASHION 

by  Anthony  Wilson-Smith 

From  Maclean’s 

The  company’s  first  retail  outlet  opened  in  a  tiny  converted  boiler  room  on  Montreal’s 
Crescent  Street  in  1978.  When  Parachute  fashions  followed  two  years  later  with  its  first 
American  outlet  in  New  York’s  arty  SoHo  district,  designer  Nicola  PeUy  recalls  that  she  and 
her  partner,  Harry  Parnass,  were  “scared  stiff.”  Said  Pelly:  “We  had  all  of  our  life  savings 
and  borrowed  money  from  Harry’s  mother  in  there.”  Six  years  later.  Parachute  has  opened 
stores  in  six  major  cities,  has  a  network  of  more  than  200  independent  retailers  in  North 
America  and  Europe,  and  has  a  client  list  ranging  from  actresses  Meryl  Streep  and  Jane 
Fonda  to  rock  singers  Mick  dagger  and  Michael  Jackson.  This  year  Parachute  also  outfitted 
the  stars  of  the  trend-setting  hit  television  series  Miami  Vice. 

Parachute’s  prices  can  be  sky-high:  a  pair  of  men’s  winter  trousers  sells  for  as  much  as  $200. 
In  1986,  revenues  were  expected  to  exceed  $26  million  —  a  respectable  amount,  but  still 
far  from  the  billion-dollar  sales  of  New  York-based  Calvin  Klein  Industries.  In  fact,  Pelly 
says  that  she  enjoys  Parachute’s  success  because  of  the  creative  independence  it  has  brought 
her.  Although  she  and  Parnass  collaborate  on  designs,  she  selects  fabric  and  is  responsible 
for  almost  all  day-to-day  aspects  of  Parachute’s  operations.  At  work  in  her  studio  in  the 
home  that  she  and  Parnass  share  in  the  high-toned  Westmount  area,  Pelly  draws  inspiration 
from  her  frequent  travels  and  careful  study  of  dress  customs  abroad.  In  recent  years  she  has 
designed  styles  based  on  clothing  as  varied  as  that  worn  by  military  personnel  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  rice-pickers  in  Thailand. 

Pelly  has  applied  the  same  careful  study  to  every  aspect  of  the  fashion  business.  British-born, 
she  studied  fashion  history  at  London’s  exclusive  Kingston  College.  She  moved  to  Montreal 
in  1971  after  she  found  the  city  “enchanting”  after  a  brief  visit,  and  found  a  job  designing 
clothes  for  a  women’s  fashion  house.  Within  six  years  she  had  her  own  design  label.  In  1977 
she  moved  to  a  management  position  with  the  Le  Chateau  chain  of  stores  in  order  to  study 
the  retail  side  of  the  business.  She  met  Parnass,  then  a  company  vice-president,  and  less 
than  a  year  later  they  left  to  launch  their  first  independent  line.  It  was  an  immediate  success 
locally,  and  it  soon  became  a  favourite  stopping  place  for  visiting  rock  groups. 

At  the  Live  Aid  fund-raising  concerts  held  in  London  and  Philadelphia  in  July,  1985,  25 
individual  singers  or  groups  wore  Parachute  clothes.  But  despite  the  frequent  meetings  with 
celebrity  clients,  PeUy  said  that  she  and  Parnass  rarely  go  out  to  socialize.  Said  Pelly:  “We 
sell  the  clothes,  not  ourselves.  If  we  spent  more  time  going  out  and  less  time  working,  we 
would  only  be  cheating  our  clients  —  and  our  abilities.” 
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Activity  7 


Listening  and  Responding  to  Music 

Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  listen  to  social  or  personal  challenges  as  they  are  expressed 
in  music,  then  to  respond  by  completing  one  activity.  This  activity  allows  for  observation  of 

Work  and  Study  Habits  and  Listening. 

Instructions 

1.  Ask  students  to  bring  in  music  and  song  lyrics  that  relate  to  the  theme  of  challenges. 
Students  listen  to  a  selection  of  songs.  Some  suggestions  are  given  below; 

“My  Hometown,”  Bruce  Springsteen 

“Rain  on  the  Scarecrow,”  John  Cougar  Mellencamp 

“In  the  Ghetto,”  Elvis  Presley 

“The  Boxer,”  Simon  and  Garfunkel 

“Candle  in  the  Wind,”  Elton  John 

“Sunday,  Bloody  Sunday,”  U2 

“The  Old  Man  Came  in  from  the  Forest,”  Gordon  Lightfoot 
“Never  Surrender,”  Cory  Hart 

2.  As  a  class,  discuss  how  the  song  chosen  relates  to  the  theme  of  challenges.  Encourage 
students  to  think  creatively,  and  to  see  connections. 

3.  Students  complete  one  of  the  following  activities  related  to  the  music: 

(a)  role-play  a  situation 

(b)  create  a  collage 

(c)  write  a  letter  of  advice 

(d)  present  an  oral  retelling 

(e)  make  an  editorial  comment,  written  or  oral 

(f)  create  a  poster  showing  the  challenges  theme 

(g)  do  a  set  of  illustrations  to  accompany  one  song 

(h)  put  together  an  anthology  of  song  lyrics  related  to  challenges 

(i)  plan  an  album  cover  based  on  the  theme  of  challenges 
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Activity  7 

Guide  to  Assessment 


CRITERIA 

INDICATORS 

WORK  AND  STUDY  HABITS 


ORGANIZATION 

Does  the  student: 

(a)  bring  in  necessary  supplies  and 
equipment? 

(b)  plan  his/her  project  to  meet  deadlines? 

EFFORT 

Does  the  student: 

(a)  work  consistently? 

(b)  follow  instructions? 

(c)  ask  for  help  when  needed? 

SELF-DISCIPLINE 

Does  the  student: 

(a)  respect  others’  property? 

(b)  work  well  without  supervision? 

LISTENING 


RESPONSE 

Does  the  student: 

(a)  listen  attentively  to  the  music? 

(b)  understand  the  lyrics? 

(c)  evaluate  the  lyrics? 

ATTITUDE 

Does  the  student  display: 

(a)  willingness  to  listen? 

(b)  concentration? 

(c)  a  sense  of  enjoyment? 
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Activity  8 


Reading  and  Responding  to  Newspaper  Articles 

Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  read,  discuss,  and  analyze  newspaper  articles  related  to 
the  challenges  theme.  This  activity  allows  for  observation  of  Work  and  Study  Habits, 
Small  Group  Learning,  and  Listening. 

Instructions 

1.  Distribute  newspapers  to  the  class.  Ask  students  to  find  articles  about  challenges  that 
people  have  faced.  These  articles  are  read  aloud  by  student  volunteers  or  the  teacher. 
Discuss  how  the  people  in  each  article  dealt  with  and  overcame  their  problems. 

2.  Examine  how  the  articles  were  presented;  headlines,  vocabulary,  placement  in  the 
paper,  accompanying  photographs,  and  writing  style.  This  can  be  done  by  a  variety  of 
methods: 

(a)  Divide  the  class  into  small  groups  and  give  each  a  story.  They  could  report  back 
to  the  class  on  their  findings. 

(b)  The  class  as  a  whole  determines  the  differences  in  how  these  stories  were  presented 
through  the  newspaper. 

3.  Make  students  aware  that  they  will  be  responsible  for  producing  a  newspaper  on  the 
theme  of  challenges,  beginning  the  following  day  (Activity  9). 
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Activity  8 

Guide  to  Assessment 


CRITERIA 

INDICATORS 

WORK  AND  STUDY  HABITS 


CO-OPERATION 

Did  the  student: 

(a)  look  carefully  through  the  newspaper? 

(b)  work  with  peers  in  sharing  information? 

ATTENDANCE 

Does  the  student: 

(a)  attend  regularly? 

(b)  complete  work  missed? 

SMALL  GROUP  LEARNING 


ROLES 

Did  the  student: 

(a)  keep  the  group  on  track? 

(b)  record  the  group’s  findings? 

(c)  summarize? 

(d)  report  back? 

LISTENING 


RESPONSE 

Did  the  student: 

(a)  understand  what  was  said? 

(b)  paraphrase  what  was  said? 

(c)  evaluate  what  was  said? 

EXPRESSION 

Did  the  student  speak: 

(a)  with  confidence? 

(b)  with  mature  use  of  language? 
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Stage  Three 

SUMMATIVE  TESTS,  EXAMINATIONS,  AND 

PROJECTS 


Activity  9 


Producing  a  Newspaper 

Group  Project 


Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  for  students  to  collaborate  in  producing  a  newspaper  based 
on  the  theme  of  challenges.  The  main  jobs  are  outlined  below  and  developed  further  in  the 
student  organizer  (page  53).  This  activity  allows  for  summative  evaluation  of  all  areas  of 
the  curriculum. 

Instructions 

1.  Students  should  work  in  groups  of  two  to  four  on  this  project.  The  required  jobs  should 
be  filled,  as  much  as  possible,  by  groups  who  volunteer.  Students  who  select  their  own 
jobs  will  likely  show  more  interest  in  their  tasks. 

2.  Using  the  student  organizer,  go  over  all  of  the  job  descriptions  with  the  class.  Encour¬ 
age  students  to  think  of  their  own  ideas.  The  main  jobs  are  listed  below: 

(a)  Articles 

(b)  Letters  to  the  Editor 

(c)  Photographs,  illustrations,  and  art  work 

(d)  Cartoons 

(e)  Classified  Ads 

(f)  Advice  Columns 

(g)  Movie  or  Music  Review 

3.  Before  students  begin  to  work  on  their  projects,  provide  a  specific  time  period  so  that 
the  groups  can  plan  timelines  responsibly.  Make  clear  to  them  the  criteria  for  success 
in  this  group  project.  Record  selected  criteria  on  the  guide  to  summative  evaluation. 
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Activity  9 

Guide  to  Summative  Evaluation 


IVamP! 

Date: 

Test,  Examination,  or  Project:  Producing  a  Challenges  Newspaper 

Target  Area 

Criteria 

Mark 

out 

of  25 

Teacher’s 

Comments 

Work  and  Study  Habits 

Attendance 

Co-operation 

Organization 

Initiative 

Dependability 

Oral  Language 

Attitude 

Willingness 

Responsibility 

Roles 

Leadership 

Writing 

Composing  and 
creating 
Editing  for 

correctness 

Going  public 

Total  Mark: 

/75 

Summative  Mark: 

/25 

Student’s  Comments: 
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Activity  9 


Student  Organizer 

Create  your  own  class  newspaper  related  to  the  challenges  theme.  Listed  below  are  typical 
jobs  involved  in  putting  together  a  newspaper.  Let  your  teacher  know  what  your  contribution 
will  be,  and  establish  timelines. 

1.  Write  newspaper  articles  on  people  who  have  dealt  with  personal  challenges. 

(a)  Write  about  situations  from  the  life  of  someone  famous  or  someone  you  know. 

2.  Write  letters  to  the  editor  expressing  your  opinion  on  the  challenges  people  must 
face  in  our  society  today. 

(a)  How  do  you  feel  about  prejudice  and  discrimination  against  minorities,  the  el¬ 
derly,  the  handicapped?  What  could  we  do  to  change  it? 

3.  Take  photographs  or  draw  illustrations. 

(a)  Take  photographs  to  form  a  photographic  essay  that  illustrates  the  challenges 
people  face  today. 

(b)  Get  “hired”  by  one  of  the  writing  groups  to  take  photographs  or  do  illustrations 
that  will  support  their  stories. 

(c)  Include  captions  to  accompany  your  photographs. 

4.  Draw  cartoons;  Are  you  artistically  talented? 

(a)  Draw  cartoons  that  deal  with  the  theme  of  challenges/ survival. 

(b)  Get  “hired”  by  one  of  the  writing  groups  to  illustrate  their  articles. 

5.  Prepare  classified  ads:  Do  you  have  a  way  with  words? 

(a)  Consider  all  the  ways  of  making  people  think  they  want  to  buy  something  (related 
to  challenges).  Design  your  own  classified  ads. 

6.  Write  an  advice  column. 

(a)  Give  letter  writers  advice  about  how  to  handle  the  various  challenges  in  their 
lives. 

7.  D  o  a  movie  or  record  review  that  relates  to  the  challenges  theme. 
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Activity  10 


Independent  Study  Project  Outline 

Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  research  one  famous  person  who  set  and  overcame  a  great 

challenge.  The  research  will  be  presented  in  an  oral  or  written  report.  This  activity  allows 

for  summative  evaluation  of  all  areas  of  the  curriculum. 

Instructions 

1.  Share  the  research  report  organizer  (pages  56)  with  your  teacher-librarian.  Ask  him/her 
to  prepare  appropriate  resources  for  the  project. 

2.  Brainstorm  with  your  students  a  list  of  famous  people  who  have  overcome  various 
challenges,  for  example:  discrimination,  handicaps,  obstacles,  accidents,  violence,  etc. 

3.  Discuss  with  the  students  the  purpose  of  this  project.  Hand  out  the  research  report 
organizer  (page  56).  Make  sure  students  understand  what  is  expected.  Share  with 
them  the  criteria  for  evaluation. 

4.  You  and  the  teacher/librarian  should  be  available  as  resources  to  answer  questions,  to 
direct  students  to  appropriate  resources,  to  observe  and  assess  their  progress,  and  to 
evaluate  their  achievement. 
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Activity  10 

Guide  to  Summative  Evaluation 


Name: 

Test,  Examination,  or 

Date: 

Project:  Independent  Study:  Challenges 

Target  Area 

Criteria 

Mark 

out 

of  25 

Teacher’s 

Comments 

Work  and  Study  Habits 

Attendance 

Effort 

Self-discipline 

Attentiveness 

Co-operation 

Oral  Language 

(D 

1 

Is  the  oral 

presentation: 
well- organized? 
clearly  expressed? 
interesting? 

Writing 

Is  the  written  work: 

legible? 

well-developed? 

correct? 

worthy  of  display? 

Total  Mark:  /75 

Summative  Mark:  /25 

Student’s  Comments: 
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Activity  10 

Research  Report  Organizer 

Complete  an  oral  or  written  report  that  provides  information  on  one  famous  challenger.  Use 
the  lines  below  to  record  your  research  notes,  and  to  help  you  organize  the  final  report. 

Name:  _ — — — - 

Background  Information:  _ — — - 


His/Her  Challenge: 


How  s/he  overcame  it: 


Why  I  admire  this  person: 
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Activity  11 


Exploring  Literature  on  Challenges 

Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  engage  students  in  exploring  literature  related  to  the  theme 
of  challenges.  This  activity  allows  for  summative  evaluation  of  all  areas  of  the  curriculum. 
Rather  than  providing  specific  literature,  this  activity  will  provide  resources  which  include: 

(a)  suggested  literature  that  could  be  read  to  and  by  students, 

(b)  suggested  student  response  activities,  and 

(c)  a  student  planner  for  students  to  keep  track  of  literature  they  intend  to  read,  activities 
they  intend  to  do,  and  a  timeline. 

The  intent  of  providing  this  bank  of  resources  and  activities  is  to  encourage  you  and  your 
students  to  select  your  own  choices  and  plan  your  own  activities.  Many  of  the  student 
response  activities  would  be  useful  as  test  or  examination  questions  because  they  provide 
opportunities  to  synthesize,  demonstrate,  and  apply  what  they  have  learned. 

Instructions 

1.  The  Literature 

Gather  literature  related  to  the  theme  of  challenges.  Use  the  suggestions  provided 
(pages  63-65)  as  a  starting  point;  then  search  your  classroom  shelves,  cupboards,  stor¬ 
age  areas,  and  school  resource  centre.  Take  students  to  the  library  to  search  for  re¬ 
sources.  They  will  probably  make  suggestions  about  song  lyrics,  poetry,  or  books  of 
their  own. 

As  the  literature  resources  are  being  gathered,  provide  time  for  students  to  browse  and 
become  familiar  with  some  of  them.  Perhaps  a  silent-reading  period  or  “teacher  as 
reader”  time  could  be  established,  or  a  “read  and  tell”  time.  It  is  important  that  the 
students  make  choices  about  what  they  will  read. 

You  may  feel  it  is  necessary  to  modify  some  of  the  materials  in  various  ways,  for 
example,  by  providing  larger  print  or  putting  them  on  tape.  Rather  than  do  all  of  this 
yourself,  involve  the  students  in  helping  you  to  prepare  suitable  resources. 
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2.  The  Activities 


Read  through  and  discuss  the  suggested  student  response  activities  (pages  60-61). 
Make  sure  that  the  students  understand  what  is  meant  and  what  is  expected  for  each 
activity.  Insist  that  they  make  choices  that  will  lead  to  a  variety  of  activities. 

3.  The  Planner 

Each  student  is  to  have  a  planner  for  this  activity.  Discuss  the  planner  (page  62)  with 
your  students.  Make  sure  they  understand  the  choices  they  are  expected  to  make. 
Challenge  them  to  start  with  something  they  like  to  do,  then  to  take  some  risks  and 
try  something  different.  Discuss  and  negotiate  sensible  timehnes  and  expectations. 
Explain  that  they  are  actually  negotiating  a  “contract.” 

Depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  class,  and  the  nature  of  the  individual  students,  you 
may  want  to  direct  their  choices  and  selections.  For  example,  you  may  feel  that  it  is 
important  for  students  to  read  a  minimum  number  of  different  genres,  or  you  may  feel 
that  your  students  will  function  better  with  more  direction  and  less  choice. 

Before  signing  each  planner,  check  to  see  that  it  meets  with  your  approval  concerning: 

(a)  literature  selected, 

(b)  number  of  activities, 

(c)  types  of  activities, 

(d)  opportunities  for  individual,  partner,  and  group  work,  and 

(e)  dates  and  timelines. 

4.  Evaluation 

Select  criteria  to  be  evaluated,  and  communicate  these  criteria  to  students  on  the  guide 
to  summative  evaluation. 
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Activity  11 

Guide  to  Summative  Evaluation 


Name:  Date: 

Test,  Examination,  or  Project:  Exploring  the  Literature  (Contract) 

Target  Area 

Criteria 

Mark 

out 

of  25 

Teacher’s 

Comments 

Work  and  Study  Habits 

Attendance 

Initiative 

Organization 

Enthusiasm 

Oral  Language 

Co-operation 

Enthusiasm 

Presentations 

Writing 

Planner 

Writing  activities 
Going  public 

Total  Mark:  /75 

Summative  Mark:  /25 

Student’s  Comments: 
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Activity  11 

Suggested  Student  Response  Activities 


Here  are  some  ideas  for  presenting  your  response  to  literature  on  the  theme  of  challenges. 
Some  are  to  be  done  alone,  some  with  a  partner,  others  in  a  small  or  large  group. 

1.  Do  silent  reading,  then  prepare  an  oral  retelling.  Use  your  imagination  for  the 
retelhng.  You  may  want  to  use  a  narrator,  mime,  puppets,  role-play,  tape,  videotape, 
or  choral  reading. 

2.  Write  and  present  a  speech  honouring  one  of  the  characters  in  the  literature  with 
an  awards  banquet. 

3.  Write  and  present  a  eulogy  that  describes  the  strengths  and  talents  of  one  of  the 
characters  in  the  literature. 

4.  Write  a  journal  entry  about  what  kinds  of  action  you  would  take  to  change  your 
life  if  you  wanted  to  follow  the  advice  of  a  challenger  you  admire. 

5.  Write  the  dialogue  that  would  take  place  if  two  characters  from  the  literature  met 
and  talked.  Describe  a  setting  in  which  they  might  meet,  and  write  the  dialogue  as  they 
talk  together.  Consider  exactly  what  subjects  they  might  raise  or  avoid.  Describe  their 
body  language  and  personalities  in  the  dialogue.  Present  the  dialogue  as  a  role-play 
to  the  class. 

6.  Put  yourself  into  the  shoes  of  a  handicapped  person  and  write  a  daily  diary  express¬ 
ing  how  you  feel  about  things.  Consider  carefully  the  subjects  that  you  would  hold 
most  dear,  the  subjects  that  would  cause  anger,  frustration,  and  pain,  and  those  that 
would  cause  you  to  be  happy. 

7.  Write  a  letter  as  if  you  are  a  person  who  wanted  to  participate  in  a  “Challenge  of  a 
Lifetime”  contest.  The  winner  of  the  contest  will  be  selected  from  letters  received  by 
the  judges.  The  letter  must  include: 

(a)  a  picture  and  description  of  yourself  and  your  present  surroundings, 

(b)  a  detailed  description  of  your  “Challenge  of  a  Lifetime,”  and 

(c)  a  description  of  how  your  life  will  be  different  if  you  win. 

8.  Write  about  a  conflict  that  has  developed  between  two  characters.  Include: 

(a)  what  started  the  conflict, 

(b)  how  it  developed,  and 

(c)  how  it  might  be  resolved. 
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Student  Response  Activities 
Page  2 


Be  creative.  Use  a  series  of  notes  or  letters  back  and  forth  between  the  characters,  or 
a  series  of  phone  calls  between  them,  or  put  the  characters  in  a  situation  where  they 
can  argue  “face  to  face.”  Present  your  work  to  the  class. 

9.  Choose  a  character  from  the  literature,  and  create  a  box  of  special  treasures  for 
that  character. 

Present  the  “box  of  treasures”  to  the  class,  and  explain  the  importance  of  each  object. 
Here  are  a  few  ideas:  special  photographs,  old  jewellery,  notes,  letters,  cards,  a  diary, 
awards,  certificates,  medals. 

10.  Two  people  find  that  they  must  live  together.  They  have  concerns  about  how  they  will 
meet  the  challenge  of  getting  along.  Play  the  role  of  a  counsellor  or  friend,  trying  to 
get  them  to  talk  and  communicate  concerns  to  each  other. 

Write  and  present  the  conversation  to  the  class.  Try  to  arrive  at  some  workable 
solutions. 

11.  Write  a  will  for  one  of  the  characters.  Consider  what  it  is  that  the  person  has, 
what  s/he  values,  to  whom  s/he  would  leave  it  and  why.  Present  the  will  to  the  class; 
a  role-play  of  the  family  reading  of  the  will  would  be  effective,  or  have  the  character 
read  his/her  own  will  on  videotape  to  the  class. 

12.  Imagine  that  you  are  a  teacher.  You  are  trying  to  find  out  whether  a  student  has 
understood  the  challenge  that  was  faced  by  another  person. 

Compose  three  (3)  questions  that  you  would  ask. 
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Activity  11 

Student  Planner 


Name:  _  Date: 


1.  In  column  A,  record  the  literature  that  you  will  read. 

2.  In  column  B,  record  the  activities  that  you  will  do. 

3.  In  column  C,  write  down  dates  to  hand  in  the  work. 

4.  Have  your  teacher  initial  each  step  when  it  is  completed. 

A 

Literature  to  Read 

B 

Activities  to  Do 

C 

Dates 

D 

Teacher’s 

Initials 

I. 

Alone 

2. 

3. 

1. 

With  a  Partner 

2. 

3. 

Student’s  Signature: 

Teacher’s  Signature: 
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Activity  11 


Suggested  Resources 

1.  Connections  3:  Discovering 

Richard  Davies  and  Glen  Kirkland  (ed.) 

Gage  Publishing  Ltd.,  Toronto,  1981 

“The  Nonconformist”  (page  2) 

“Letters  from  a  Soldier”  (page  36) 

“The  Moose  and  the  Sparrow”  (page  216) 

2.  In  Your  Own  Words  1 

Joan  Green  and  Ian  Mills  (ed.) 

Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston  of  Canada,  Toronto,  1982 

“The  Hobbyist”  (page  76) 

“The  Dinner  Party”  (page  100) 

“By  Any  Other  Name”  (page  235) 

“Geraldi  and  the  Green,  Green  Grass”  (page  246) 

3.  In  Your  Own  Words  2 

Joan  Green  and  Ian  Mills  (ed.) 

Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston  of  Canada,  Toronto,  1981 

“Close  Ups”  (page  58) 

“Death  Watch”  (page  95) 

“The  Hockey  Sweater”  (page  192) 

“Marilyn  Bell”  (page  204) 

“Ko-Ishen-Mit  and  Paw-Quin  Mit”  (page  211) 

“The  Friday  Everything  Changed”  (page  234) 

“The  Ultimate  Woman  Driver”  (page  243) 

“The  Ordeal  and  Triumph  of  Renee  Katz”  (page  274) 
“The  Farm  Show”  (page  283) 

4.  Strawberries  and  Other  Secrets 

James  A.  MacNeill  and  Glen  A.  Sorestad 
Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons  (Canada)  Ltd.,  1970 

“The  Sniper”  (page  7) 

“Lather  and  Nothing  Else”  (page  13) 

“Ultimate  Construction”  (page  62) 

“Geraldi  and  the  Green,  Green  Grass”  (page  113) 
“Laughter”  (page  199) 
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Further  Resources 
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5.  Your  Voice  and  Mine  1 

Joan  Green,  Natalie  Little,  Brenda  Protheroe 
Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston  of  Canada,  Toronto,  1987 

“The  Husband  Who  Stayed  Home”  (page  18) 

“Dr.  James  Barry”  (page  22) 

“Crowfoot”  (page  140) 

“Nelhe  McClung”  (page  150) 

“Martha  Louise  Black”  (page  153) 

“Terry  Fox”  (page  163) 

“Stranded  in  the  Desert”  (page  192) 

“Antarctic  Ordeal”  (page  220) 

“What  a  Boy  Wants”  (page  232) 

“Great  Ky”  (page  244) 

“Bobbie  Rosenfeld”  (page  252) 

“Ethel  Catherwood”  (page  253) 

“Sylvie  Bernier”  (page  255) 

“Elastic  Girl”  (page  256) 


6.  Your  Voice  and  Mine  2 

Joan  Green,  Natalie  Little,  Brenda  Protheroe 
Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston  of  Canada,  Toronto,  1987 

“Wilma”  (page  18) 

“The  One  Who  Asks”  (page  18) 

“Feeling  Different”  (page  23) 

“The  Drop-out’s  Speech”  (page  45) 

“Ultra  Sports”  (page  188) 

“Cold  Storage”  (page  330) 

7.  Your  Voice  and  Mine  3 

Joan  Green,  Natalie  Little,  Brenda  Protheroe, 

Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston  of  Canada,  Toronto,  1987 


“The  Skating  Party”  (page  155) 

“Ride  the  Dark  Horse”  (page  174) 
“Clifton  Joseph”  (page  255) 

“The  Little  Immigrants”  (page  258) 
“Quadriplegic  at  Nineteen”  (page  328) 
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Further  Resources 
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8.  Telling  Tales,  Book  Two 
Gray  Cavanagh  and  Ken  Styles 
McClelland  and  Stewart  Ltd.,  Toronto,  1973 

“An  Underground  Episode”  (page  37) 
“A  Kind  of  Courage”  (page  45) 

“The  Wise  and  the  Weak”  (page  59) 
“Fear”  (page  103) 

9.  Reader’s  Digest 

10.  Scope  Magazine 

11.  Scope  Anthologies 

12.  Excerpts  from  novels,  poetry,  and  music 
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Reporting  Profile 


Name:  _ 

School:  _ 

Attendance  from  _ 

Number  of  classes  in  English: 


Grade:  _ 

Teacher:  _ 

to  _ 

Number  of  classes  absent: 


Curriculum  Offered:  Opportunities  to  read  and  respond  to  literature,  use  arouv  work,  do 


projects,  and  do  research  related  to  the  theme  of  challenges. 
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Teacher’s  Comments: 


Signature: 


Student’s  Comments: 


Signature: 


Parent/Guardian’s  Comments: 


Signature: 
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